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PREFACE 



The Board of Directors and staff of the Centre for Canadian Language Benchmarks (CCLB) are pleased 
to release Canadian Language Benchmarks 2000: Theoretical Framework , a companion document to 
Canadian Language Benchmarks 2000: English as a second language for adults (CLB 2000). 

The document before you is intended as a more in-depth study and support of the CLB 2000. In order to 
make the CLB 2000 a practical, usable document, the competencies and the standards had to be 
considerably compressed and simplified, and much of the in-depth discussion of language ability, or 
proficiency, was omitted at the time of the document’s publication in September 2000. In particular, the 
overview of the CLB global profiles of Benchmarks 1-12, theoretical background, the rating scales, 
glossary of terms, and bibliography were omitted and are presented in Canadian Language Benchmarks 
2000: Theoretical Framework instead. Even with the expanded information and discussion included in it, 
however, the present document has only been able to touch on the complex and diverse ways in which 
adults learn to communicate in a second language. 

We would like to take the opportunity to thank Grazyna Pawlikowska-Smith, the author of this 
companion document to Canadian Language Benchmarks 2000 , for her contributions to the CLB national 
standards. 

We invite you to visit the CCLB website ( www.language.ca ) on a regular basis, to learn more about 
CCLB initiatives and related activities. 



Board of Directors and Staff 
Centre for Canadian Benchmarks 
March 2002 
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Chapter 1 

Theoretical bases of the CLB 2000: Definitions and models 



This chapter provides the user of the Canadian Language Benchmarks 2000 with additional information 
about the concepts, definitions, and the theoretical foundation behind the framework. It summarizes views 
on the following topics: communicative proficiency, its five components, its theoretical model, content 
specification for each component, and the discussion of CLB competencies. 



1.1. Communicative proficiency 

The Canadian Language Benchmarks is based on a functional view of language, language use and 
language proficiency. Such a view relates language to the contexts in which it is used and the 
communicative functions it performs. The focus of the Canadian Language Benchmarks is thus on 
communication and communicative proficiency in English as a second language. 

Communicative proficiency is not an abstract concept of "absolute" language ability. Rather, it depends 
on situations of language use. It is described as adequate control over language skills for a specified 
purpose (e.g., for studying, performing a job, functioning independently in a community, negotiating a 
business deal). Depending on what communication tasks will be required, certain components may be 
given priority in a description of communicative proficiency, and others may not be included at all. 



Communicative proficiency is language use, or performance. It is the ability to communicate: 
to interact, to express, to interpret and to negotiate meaning, and to create discourse in a variety 
of social contexts and situations. 



Communicative proficiency, sometimes called communicative language ability, has also been described 
as: 

• the ability to use the English language to accomplish communication tasks, 

• the degree of skill in language performance measured on a continuum of language ability defined 
in relation to the situations in which the learner will use the language (but without a necessary 
reference to a curriculum) (Oxford, 1990, p. 237), 

• knowledge of various aspects of language (what to say and how to say it, to whom, in what 
circumstances, and for what purpose, combined with the strategic procedures and skills of how to 
use it), 

• the ability to use language in real communicative situations. 
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1.1.2 Five components of communicative proficiency 



The CLB concept of communicative proficiency is based on models which have five distinct components. 
(See discussion below.) The five components can be described as follows: 

1) Linguistic competence is the knowledge of grammar and vocabulary at a sentence level. It enables 
the building and recognition of well-formed, grammatically accurate utterances, according to the rules of 
syntax, semantics, morphology, and phonology/graphology. 

2) Textual competence is the knowledge and application of cohesion and coherence rules and devices in 
building larger texts/discourse. It enables the connection of utterances and sentences into cohesive, 
logical and functionally coherent texts and/or discourse. 

3) Functional competence is competence to convey and interpret communicative intent (or function) 
behind a sentence, utterance or text. It encompasses macro-functions of language use (e.g., transmission 
of information, social interaction and getting things done/persuading others, learning and thinking, 
creation and enjoyment) and micro-functions, or speech acts (e.g., requests, threats, warnings, pleas, etc.), 
and the conventions of use. 

4) Socio-cultural competence focuses on appropriateness in producing and understanding utterances. 
These include rules of politeness; sensitivity to register, dialect or variety; norms of stylistic 
appropriateness; sensitivity to "naturalness"; knowledge of idioms and figurative language; knowledge of 
culture, custom and institutions; knowledge of cultural references; and uses of language through 
interactional skills to establish and maintain social relationships. 

5) Strategic competence manages the integration and application of all the other language competence 
components to the specific context and situation of language use. It involves planning and assessing 
communication, avoiding potential or repairing actual difficulties in communication, coping with 
communication breakdown, and using affective devices. Most of all, its function is to ensure effectiveness 
of communication "transactions". 

Language tasks in real life as well as in the classroom contain elements of all the five components of 
communicative proficiency. Teachers, assessors and others are looking at learners': 

• linguistic competence - when they evaluate the grammatical accuracy of speech or writing 

• textual competence - when they evaluate the way utterances or sentences are connected with each 
other into a logical text and discourse, and how information is organized and presented in the text 
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• functional competence - when they evaluate the skill of conveying and understanding 
communicative intent; in the matching of the function with the grammatical form or in the 
appropriate use of genre and rhetorical patterns in speech or writing 

• socio-cultural competence - when they evaluate the social appropriateness of speech or writing 

• strategic competence - when they evaluate attitude, approach to communication, 
effectiveness and fluency 



1.1.3 Model of communicative proficiency 

The CLB model of communicative proficiency is an adaptation and synthesis, or "fusion," of the 
following: model of communicative language ability by Bachman (1990), the model by Bachman and 
Palmer (1996), and a pedagogical model of communicative competence by Celce-Murcia, Dornyei, & 
Thurrell (1995). All the models are updated versions of the classic Canale and Swain (1980) and Canale 
(1983) models of communicative competence, and all owe much to Hymes (1971) and his concept of 
communicative competence. 

The model of communicative language ability by Bachman (1990), extended by Bachman and Palmer 
(1996), additionally differs from the other models in the treatment and interpretation of the strategic 
competence component. Strategic competence is the goal-setting, assessment and planning force in all 
language use, not only in repairing communication problems and breakdowns, as it is the case in the other 
models. 



Two main parts of communicative language ability 



Language Competence 


Strategic competence 


• Organizational competence: 
linguistic and textual 

• Pragmatic competence: 
functional and socio-cultural 


Set of metacognitive strategies; serves as cognitive 
management and executive function in language 
use (Bachman, 1996, p. 70) 



The model suggests that strategic competence may extend beyond purely linguistic considerations. In 
goal setting, assessment and planning communication functions, strategic competence may activate non- 
linguistic knowledge and other cognitive functions. (In most cases, such strategies are not considered 
demonstrable outcomes suitable for assessment, even if they are considered very important in second 
language learning and instruction.) 
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Language competence in the model is further broken down into organizational competence (linguistic 
competence and textual competence components) and pragmatic competence (functional and socio- 
cultural components). 

The following diagram, adapted from Bachman (1990, p. 87). is a fuller visual metaphor of language 
competence (organizational and pragmatic language knowledge, without strategic competence). 



ORGANIZATIONAL COMPETENCE 


PRAGMATIC COMPETENCE 


LINGUISTIC COMPETENCE 


FUNCTIONAL COMPETENCE 


• grammar rules at sentence level: 


• interpreting and expressing intentions through 


syntax 


utterances: micro-functions and speech acts 


semantics 


• macro-functions: 


lexicon 


ideational 


morphology 


manipulative 


phonology/ graphology 


heuristic 

imaginative 


TEXTUAL COMPETENCE 
• rules for longer text and discourse level: 


• conventions of language use in a society / culture 


cohesion 


SOCIO-CULTURAL COMPETENCE 


coherence 


• knowledge of: 


rhetorical organization 


social contexts (participants, situations) 


conversational structures 


rules of appropriateness 
rules of politeness 
cultural knowledge/references 
language variation 
non-verbal communication 
figurative language and idiom 



Strategic competence in Bachman’s model activates interaction between the above components in the 
performance of communication tasks. 
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1.2 Contents of each component of communicative proficiency: 
detailed discussion 

1.2.1 Linguistic competence 

Linguistic competence consists of the systematic elements of language traditionally described by various 
grammars of English. It is the knowledge of the formal code of language on how to combine the elements 
of grammar, vocabulary, and pronunciation to produce well-formed sentences. 



Suggested contents of linguistic competence 

Adapted from Celce-Murcia, Dornyei , & Thurrell , 1995 , p. 18. 

Syntax 

1 . Constituent/phrase structure 

2. Word order (canonical and marked) 

3. Sentence types (e.g., statements, negatives, questions, imperatives, exclamations) 

4. Special constructions (e.g., there +BE; What+sub.+verb+BE; question tags) 

5. Modifiers, intensifiers (e.g., quantifiers, comparing and equating) 

6. Coordination (e.g., and, or, etc.) and correlation (e.g., both X and Y; either X or Y) 

7. Subordination (e.g., adverbial clauses, conditionals) 

8. Embedding (e.g., noun clauses, relative clauses, reported speech) 

Morphology 

Parts of speech, inflections (e.g., agreement and concord), productive derivational processes (e.g., 
compounding, affixation, conversion/incorporation) 

Lexicon (receptive and productive) 

• Words (e.g., content words -nouns, verbs, adjectives, and function words- pronouns, prepositions, 
verbal auxiliaries, etc.) 

• Routines (e.g., word-like fixed phrases such as, "of course", "all of a sudden"; formulaic and semi- 
formulaic chunks such as “How do you do?”) 

• Collocations (e.g., Verb-Object such as “spend money”; Ad verb- Adjective such as “mutually 
intelligible”; Adjective-Noun such as “tall building”) 

• Idioms (e.g., “kick the bucket”) 

Phonology (for pronunciation) 

• Segmentals (e.g., vowels, consonants, consonant clusters, syllable types) 

• Suprasegmentals (e.g., stress, intonation, rhythm) 
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Orthography (for spelling) 

• Letters (if writing system is alphabetic) 

• Phoneme-grapheme correspondences 

• Rules of spelling 

• Conventions of mechanics and punctuation 

1.2.2 Textual competence 



For Bachman and Palmer "textual knowledge is involved in producing or comprehending texts, which are 
units of language - spoken or written - that consist of two or more utterances or sentences. There are two 
areas of textual knowledge: knowledge of cohesion and knowledge of rhetorical or conversational 
organization." (1996, p. 68). Celce-Murcia et al. use the term “discourse competence” for Bachman and 
Palmer ‘s “textual competence”. According to them, it involves "the selection, sequencing, and 
arrangement of words, structures, sentences and utterances to achieve a unified spoken or written text." 
{Celce-Murcia, Dornyei, & Thurrell , 1995, p .13) Textual (or discourse) competence is usually 
described as composed of cohesion, deixis, coherence, genre structure, and conversational structures. 

Cohesion is surface connectedness between clauses (and their parts) achieved by formal textual links 
(cohesive devices). Cohesion rules dictate how sentences/clauses in a piece of text may be "stitched 
together," or externally and internally connected with each other. Deixis, a Greek word for pointing or 
indicating, organizes the features of language which are relative to the time and place of the utterance (he, 
here, before, etc.). Coherence regulates the “top-down organisation of propositions” in a text, according 
to its purpose and intent (Celce-Murcia et al. 1995, p. 15). Formal links (cohesive devices) are not enough 
to make a stretch of language into coherent discourse. It is possible for a text to have cohesion but not 
coherence. Such text has surface connectedness; it is neatly linked within and between sentences but may 
still appear "illogical" or “lacking coherence” to the listener or reader in a particular context: unclear as 
to its purpose and intended meaning. 

Coherence seems to be the most difficult to describe of all components of discourse competence but it is 
central to our understanding of it; our interpretation of the meaning of discourse rests on our perception of 
its coherence (Gumperz 1982, p. 204). Celce-Murcia et al. describe coherence like this: 

Coherence is concerned with macrostructure, that is, its major focus is the expression of content and 
purpose in top-down organization of propositions. It is concerned with what is thematic (i.e., what 
the point of departure of a speaker/writer’s message is). The speaker (and even more so the writer) 
must use linguistic signals that make discourse cohere, which means not only using cohesive devices 
such as reference markers and lexical or semantic repetition or entailment but also a sequencing or 
ordering of propositional structures which takes into account social relationships, shared knowledge, 
and genre, and which generally follows certain preferred organizational patterns: 
temporal/chronological ordering, spatial organization, cause-effect, condition-result, etc. (...) For 
listeners and readers coherence relates to ease of interpretation as they use their linguistic knowledge, 
socio-cultural knowledge, and situational clues to relate a piece of discourse to objects and events 
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(real or imagined) beyond the text itself. As Grice (1975) has pointed out, discourse is assumed to be 
coherent unless it is impossible to infer a function and generate a possible interpretation. (Celce- 
Murcia et ah, 1995, p. 15; italics original) 



Suggested contents of textual competence 

Adapted from Celce-Murcia, Domyei,, & Thurrell, 1995 , p.14., Table 1 (Discourse Competence). Changes and 
additional examples , which are not in the quoted article are in italics 

Cohesion 

• Reference in the text (anaphora, cataphora) 

• Substitution/ellipsis 

• Conjunctions (and, but, however) 

• Parallel structures (/ like cooking and eating; " to love and to hold , for richer and for poorer”...) 

• Lexical chains related to content schemata; words connected to each other by association within a 

semantic field, (e.g., mother, child, newborn, infant, baby, birth, delivery, nursing, bottle, breasts) 

Delxis 

• Personal reference : ( pronouns referring to the persons involved or talked about (I, you, he; as in: 

' Tm telling you that he...”) 

• Spatial reference (adverbials of place: this, that, here, there, as in: ”Vm telling you that he was 
here. ”) 

• Temporal reference (adverbials of time: now, then, before after; as in: ’Tm telling you that he was 
here an hour ago. ") 

9 Textual reference (in the following picture/table... in the graph on the previous page... as 1 mentioned 
in the first example; or as in: ”As I’ve already said, he was here an hour ago. ”) 

Coherence 

• Organized expression and interpretation of content and purpose (content schemata) 

• Thematization and staging (theme-rheme development) 

• Management of old and new information 

• Prepositional structures and their organizational sequences 

• temporal, spatial, cause-effect, condition-result, etc. 

• Temporal continuity/shift (sequence of tenses) 

Genre/Generic Structure (formal schemata) 

narrative, interview, service encounter, research report, sermon, etc.) 

Conversational Structure 

• How to perform openings and reopenings 

• Topic establishment and change 

• How to hold and relinquish the floor 

• How to interrupt 
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• How to collaborate and backchannel 

• How to do preclosings and closings 

• Adjacency pairs (related to functional competence) 

• Knowing preferred and dispreferred (i.e. not preferred) responses (e.g., invitation: accept or decline) 

1.2.3 Functional competence 

Functional competence is the knowledge and ability to understand what the real intent of the speaker or 
written text is, beyond the literal meaning of words. It is what Bachman (1990) calls "illocutionary 
competence." It is what "enables us to interpret relationships between utterances or sentences and texts 
and the intentions of language users." (Bachman & Palmer, 1996, p. 69) 

In the first communicative competence models (Canale, 1983; Canale and Swain, 1980) and, 
subsequently, in the Canadian Language Benchmarks, Working Document, 1996, functional competence 
was not isolated as a separate component. The ability to integrate form and function was subsumed under 
the sociolinguistic competence component. As a result, the models did not provide enough emphasis to 
reflect what was really happening in communicative language teaching (CLB): the pedagogical 
importance of language functions and speech acts in functional syllabi in the last twenty some years. The 
present model used by Canadian Language Benchmarks addresses functional competence as a separate 
component, following Bachman (1990) and Celce-Murcia et al. (1995). 

Function can be described as "purpose," "intended outcome," or "use." Purposes or use for language are 
multiple, for example: establishing interpersonal relationships, getting things done, controlling others’ 
behaviour, exchanging information, learning, thinking, teaching, problem-solving, memorizing, enjoying 
literature, self-expression, affecting the world. A communication act, utterance or text can have more 
than one function, and there is no one perfect classification system that can fit every analysis and every 
case. 

The Canadian Language Benchmarks is based on the taxonomy of macro-functions by Bachman (1990, 
pp. 92-94). He classifies functions as follows: 

• Ideational function: 

used to present, describe and share our experience of reality (knowledge and feelings). ( This function 
has also been called referential, descriptive, cognitive, or even communicative by other authors.) 

• Manipulative functions: 

-Instrumental: used to get things done (by ourselves or others) 

-Regulatory: used to control others’ behaviour, and to formulate and state laws and rules 
-Interpersonal (interactional): used to form, maintain or change interpersonal relationships (phatic 
language use) 



• Heuristic function: 



used to extend our knowledge; to learn; to teach; to solve problems (e.g., plan, organize, compose and 
revise an essay); to memorize facts, words, formulas and rules; to learn a language; to teach a language 
(e.g., demonstrate the meaning of "This is a book.") 

• Imaginative function: 

used to derive enjoyment from the artistic or humorous aspects of language: e.g., jokes, metaphors, 
poems, dramas and stories. 

The relationship between the CLB and the functions 

The four competency areas in each Benchmark are derived from the macro-functions of language use. 
The tables below illustrate the relationship between the speaking and reading competency areas and the 
functions: in real life the competencies fulfil several or all the functions at once. 
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Speaking Benchmarks Competencies 



Use/Function 



Goal 



Examples of texts 



CLB related Competencies 



1 4 



Manipulative: 
Instrumental, directive 


To affect the world; 
to get things done 


Tell me your name. 

Turn left at the first lights , 
then follow the signs. 


Giving and following 
instructions 

Instructions, directions 


Manipulative: 
Instrumental, directive 


To affect the world; to get 
things done 


Would you please do this 
for me ? I promise. 


Getting things done 
(suasion) 

Promise, pledge, warn, 
suggest, offer, advise, 
request, persuade 


Manipulative: 
Interpersonal & 
Regulatory 


To form, maintain or 
change interpersonal 
relationships; social 
cohesion and "phatic 
communion"; to control 
others’ behaviour 


How are you doing ? Good 
to see you. Please give my 
regards to your wife. 
Please be seated. Could 
you repeat that last point? 


Social interaction 

Greetings, small talk, 
thanks, congratulations, 
apologies, welcomes, etc. 
Conversation management 
competencies 


Ideational 


To exchange/communicate 
propositional information 
about knowledge or 
feelings; to express 
meaning 


There are grizzlies in the 
Rocky Mountains. It is 
raining in Victoria. / feel 
stressed out. 


Information 

Stating, describing, 
identifying, classifying, 
narrating/relating, 
concluding, explaining, 
claiming, etc. 


Heuristic 


To learn, think, problem- 
solve, memorize; cognitive 
processing of declarative 
and procedural knowledge 


Self-monitoring of 
accuracy of speech, 
grouping/classifying of 
items (including 
vocabulary items), 
formulating hypotheses, 
discovering rules. 


Processes and strategies; 
micro-skills 

Strategies for language 
learning; memorizing 
words; process of 
composing text; listening 
for details; monitoring 
communication; 
summarizing; 
pronunciation. 


Imaginative (creative) 


To create or use stories, 
poetry, metaphors, jokes, 
plays 


My love is like a red red 
rose... Row, row, row your 
boat.... 


Processes and strategies; 
micro - skills 

Strategies for language 
learning: chanting, 
reciting, singing, acting, 
games, etc. 



Reading Benchmarks competencies 



Use/Function 


Goal 


Examples of tasks and 


CLB related competencies 






texts 
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Manipulative: 
Instrumental, directive 


To read information to get 
things done and to learn 
what others want us to 
know or do 


Manuals, directions, 
recipes, formulas, 
procedures 


Reading instructions and 
instructional texts 

Following instructions, 
and instructional texts. 


Manipulative: 

Instrumental 

& 

Regulatory 


To read information to 
learn what others want us 
to know or do 


Cover letter, offer, 
proposal, traffic ticket, 
coupon 


Reading business / 
service texts (• formatted 
• unformatted) 
Comprehending and acting 
on formal or semi-formal: 
letters, notices, memos, 
messages with reminders, 
warnings, and promises. 


Manipulative: 

Interpersonal 

(Interactional) 


To read texts that form, 
maintain or change 
interpersonal relationships; 
to read for connectedness 
and social cohesion 


Greeting cards, 
invitations, 

personal notes or letters, 
newsletters, e-mail 
messages 


Reading social 
interaction texts 

Comprehending the intent 
of and acting on social 
letters, e-mails, notes and 
greeting cards. 


Ideational 


To read to obtain 
information, data, 
knowledge, ideas, skills, 
understanding, facts, 
writer’s opinions; to read 
for content 


Newspapers, editorials, 
books, reports, textbooks, 
catalogues, tables, 
calendars, schedules, 
graphs, stats 


Reading informational 
text (• formatted 
• unformatted) 
Demonstrating . 
comprehension of the 
literal and implied 
meaning of various texts 
that state, describe, list, 
compare, identify. 


Heuristic 


To read to learn content 
through text; problem- 
solve, memorize; reading 
as a learning tool 


Dictionaries, 
encyclopaedias, cross- 
word puzzles 


Processes and strategies; 
micro-skills 

Demonstrating reading 
process competencies / 
strategies to comprehend 
written text 


Imaginative 

(creative) 


To read for enjoyment of 
language, literature, and 
the act of reading 


Stories, poetry, puzzles, 
captions, plays 


Processes and strategies; 
micro-skills 

Demonstrating strategies 
for language learning 







As shown in the two diagrams above, and the following summary diagram, the CLB competencies of 
social interaction, instructions and suasion (getting things done) belong in the manipulative macro- 
function, whereas the information competencies (expressing information, knowledge, opinions) belong in 
the ideational macro-function. The heuristic and imaginative macro-functions (non-communicative 
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language uses) house the competencies which belong outside the strict "communicative" range: the 
strategies and activities such as learning, practising, rehearsing, memorizing, processing, playing, and 
enjoying, which help in the acquisition of the more communicative ones. 



MACRO- 

FUNCTIONS 


FUNCTIONS/ USES 


DOMINANT SKILLS 


BENCHMARK 

COMPETENCIES 


MANIPULATIVE 


Interpersonal 


Interactional skills 


"Social Interaction” 




Directive 


Transactional 

skills 


"Instructions" 








"Suasion" 


IDEATIONAL 


Referential/ expressing 
and exchanging facts, 
ideas, feelings 




"Information" 


HEURISTIC 


Learn i n g/thi n kin g/ 
problem solving 


Thinking skills 
Learning skills 


No Benchmark standards 
(learning process) 


CREATIVE 


Creating / enjoying 


Creativity 


No Benchmark standards 
(learning process) 



Suggested contents of functional competence 

Adapted from Bachman & Palmer ; 1996 , p. 77; Celce-Murcia , Dornyei , & Thurrell ,1995, p. 22, and van 
Ek 1976, pp. 37-39 . 



Knowledge of language functions 

Macro-functions: Ideational, Manipulative, Heuristic, and Imaginative 
Micro-functions: 

Interpersonal Exchange 
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O 

ERIC 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



• Greeting and leave-taking 

• Making introductions, identifying oneself, attracting attention, inquiring about others 

• Extending, accepting and declining invitations and offers 

• Making and breaking arrangements and engagements 

• Welcoming, expressing solidarity, sharing, saving face, compromising 

• Expressing and acknowledging gratitude and appreciation 

• Complimenting, congratulating and toasting 

• Reacting to the interlocutor’s speech 

• Showing attention, interest, surprise, sympathy, happiness, disbelief, disappointment, indifference, 
regret, etc. 

Information 

Facts 

• Asking for and giving factual information 

• Identifying, classifying 

• Reporting (describing and narrating) 

• Remembering 

• Explaining, correcting and discussing 

• Expressing and inquiring about causal and logical relationships between facts, phenomena, events; 
analysing, synthesizing, evaluating factual information; expressing or inquiring about findings and 
conclusions 

Opinions 

• Expressing and finding out about opinions and attitudes 

• Expressing agreement and disagreement 

• Expressing approval and disapproval 

• Expressing satisfaction and dissatisfaction 

Feelings/Emotional Attitudes 

• Expressing and finding out about feelings and emotional attitudes (likes, dislikes, preference, 
wants, wishes, desires, happiness, sadness, love, fear, anger, worry, interest, lack of interest, 
pleasure, anxiety, pain, relief, surprise, annoyance, etc.) 

Problems/Moral Attitudes 

• Complaining, criticizing, blaming, accusing, admitting, denying, regretting, apologizing, forgiving 



Future Scenarios 

• Expressing and inquiring about plans, goals, and intentions 

• Promising 

• Predicting and speculating 
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